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was to take care that justice was done in the Arch-
bishop's Court; and no further appeal was to be made
without the King's consent. This was manifestly and
avowedly intended to limit appeals to Rome.

All these statutes, in number sixteen, were restrictions
oil the distinctive immunities of the clergy: one, and
that unnoticed, was really an invasion of popular free-
dom ; no son of a villein could be ordained without the
consent of his lord.

Some of these customs were of doubtful authenticity.
On the main question, the exorbitant powers of the
ecclesiastical courts and the immunity of the clergy
from all other jurisdiction, there was an unrepealed
statute of William the Conqueror. Before the Conquest
the bishop sat with the alderman in the same court*
The statute of William created a separate jurisdiction of
great extent in the spiritual court This was not done
to aggrandise the Church, of which in some respects the
Conqueror was jealous, but to elevate the importance of
the great Norman prelates whom he had thrust into the
English sees. It raised another class of powerful feuda-
tories to support the foreign throne, bound to it by
common interest as well as by the attachment of race.
But at this time neither party took any notice of the
ancient statute. The King's advisers of course avoided
the dangerous question; Becket and the Churchmen
(Becket himself declared that ho was unlearned in the
customs), standing on the divine and indefeasible right
of the clergy, could hardly rest on a recent statute
granted by the royal will, and therefore liable to be
annulled by the same authority. The Customs, they
averred, were of themselves illegal, as clashing with
higher irrepealable laws.

To these Customs Becket had now sworn without
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